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afresh in Bohemia, and against the Hussites in general. But 
the two martyrs became saints in the eyes of their country- 
men. The day of Huss's death was celebrated among them, 
and the seat which he used to occupy, before his pulpit, was 
hacked into splinters, to be carried away as a memorial of 
him. The terrible one-eyed Ziska arose, and a war of horri- 
ble violence and barbarity broke out, which hunted Sigismund 
almost to his grave. 

The Roman church rallied after the council of Constance. 
Under favor of a powerful reaction, it sustained itself a century 
longer. Then came Luther, in the fulness of time, and ac- 
complished what Wycliffe and Huss had in vain attempted 
before the hour was ripe. The battle was opened on the 
same ground, the immorality of the clergy and the sale of 
indulgences ; but it did not end there. 



Art. II. — P. Virgilius Maro, qualem omni parte illus- 
tratum tertio publicavit Chr. Gottl. Heyne, cui Ser- 
vium pariter integrum et variorum JVotas cum suis sub- 
junxit N. E. Lemaire. Paris : P. Didot, Sen. 1819. 
8vo. 8 vols, in 9. 

Let not our readers suppose that we have undertaken 
" to gild refined gold," or to say a word in praise of Heyne's 
Virgil. We might, however, recommend the edition of it 
named above as containing a more ample collection of criti- 
cal and biographical materials than any other that we have 
seen. Its value, to the readers of the Georgics especially, 
is greatly enhanced by a very complete " Flora Virgiliana " 
in French, in which the plants named by Virgil are identified, 
so far as is practicable, with plants known at the present 
time, and referred to their appropriate places, both in the 
Linnaean classification and under the natural orders. This 
is a department of inquiry which demands the services of a 
scientific botanist, and in which a mere lexicographer or crit- 
ic might pursue his labors to little purpose. Many of the 
classical names of plants owe their origin to fabulous, remote, 
or ideal associations, and are employed by ancient writers to 
denote species or genera widely diverse from those which in 
26* 
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modem systems bear the same names. In some instances, 
the same Latin word denotes two or more very different 
plants ; in others, different tribes, now regarded as belonging 
to the same family, are marked by distinct generic names. 
Often the notices that can be collected from all antiquity with 
reference to a plant, perhaps too universally known to have 
been described in detail, are so vague, fragmentary, and inci- 
dental, as to render its identification a process like that by 
which Cuvier was wont to reconstruct the skeleton of an 
unknown animal from a single tooth. 

As we have touched upon this topic, it may not be without 
interest to our readers for us to illustrate these remarks by 
two or three prominent instances of ambiguity, which the 
mere philologist, who was not also a botanist, would be inade- 
quate to solve. The word lilium furnishes a case in point. 
Almost every translator spontaneously renders this lily, in 
whatever connection it is found ; yet there can be no doubt 
that it is often employed to denote also some of the larger 
species of the Omithogalum, or Star of Bethlehem. Vac- 
cinium is another term which has divided critics. It is now 
used to denote the extensive family of shrubs of which our 
common varieties of whortleberry are well-known members. 
The word was undoubtedly applied to this class of plants on 
account of its imagined derivation from vacca, the whortle- 
berry being the common growth of pastures. But in Virgil's 
second Eclogue, vaccinia nigra are placed in contrast with 
alba ligustra, which must needs denote the flower of the privet ; 
for its berries are black. The usual symmetry of Virgil's 
comparisons, therefore, compels us to suppose that his vac- 
cinium is a flower, not a fruit, and points to the Greek 
vdxiv&og as furnishing its etymology. Nor let it be objected 
to this interpretation, that the hyacinth is not black. There 
are varieties of it as black as any of the violet, and in the 
tenth Eclogue we have the verse, 

" Et nigree violce sunt, et vaccinia nigra," 
which furnishes still further ground for regarding the vaccinium 
as a flower. 

Of all the ancient names of plants, the lotus probably 
furnishes the broadest scope for botanical disquisition. It is 
a name given to no less than eleven trees, shrubs, and annuals, 
terrestrial and aquatic, of five different genera, belonging to 
as many different classes of the Linnaean system. 
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The French lexicographer, Noel, furnishes an amusing 
instance of carelessness in the floral department of his la- 
bors. The rosemary was designated in the Augustan age, 
as it is now, by the term ros marinus, from which it derives 
its English name. Virgil in his Culex uses the name in full, — 

" Liliaque, et roris non avia cura marini." 

In the second Georgic, he designates the same herb by ros 
simply. — 

" Vix humiles apibus casias roremque ministrat." 
Ovid also, in his Fasti, has the following verse : — 

" Pars thyma, pars rorem, pars meliloton, amant." 

With these verses before him, Noel not only omits rosemary 
[romarin] among the significations of ros, but when he comes 
to ros marinus he renders it eau de mer, thus sowing sea- 
water among the laurels and lilies that decked the mosquito's 
funeral mound. 

But it is not our present design to pursue this subject. 
Our chief purpose in this article is to attempt the solution of 
the problems presented by Virgil's fourth Eclogue. This is 
in every point of view a unique poem. The other Eclogues 
are little more than free translations from Theocritus, or the 
adaptation of materials derived from him to more recent per- 
sonages or events. They indicate that stage of culture at which 
one wisely borrows, and learns, by the re-arrangement of pre- 
existing materials, how in maturer years to shape and polish 
his own creations. They relate chiefly to the slender joys 
and sorrows of rustic life, and whatever in their subject-mat- 
ter would demand a more elevated and ambitious treatment is 
gracefully indeed, but inexorably, brought down to the pasto- 
ral level. In the fourth, Virgil announces the purpose of a 
loftier song, — " paullo majora canamus." He forsakes the 
Sicilian Muses, as soon as he has invoked them, and sustains 
himself throughout in a strain immeasurably transcending the 
bucolic standard in dignity and grandeur. Very little of the 
imagery, and no portion of the general scheme, of the poem 
can be traced to his favorite Greek models. It is marked by 
the utmost purity of language and sentiment, and contains not 
so much as a cursory reference to the earthly passion of love, 
the great staple of pastoral poetry ; while the rest of the 
Bucolics not only dwell continually upon that passion, but are 
mostly conversant with those of its unchaste and unnatural 
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developments which Christian civilization has delivered over 
to darkness and infamy. In fine, the fourth Eclogue is as 
much out of place among the other nine, as one of Moore's 
Sacred Melodies would be in a collection of his most licen- 
tious amatory or Bacchanalian songs. On the other hand, 
we trace in this remarkable poem much more than a general 
resemblance to the Hebrew prophets. The tone of color- 
ing given to its approaching golden age irresistibly recalls 
similar descriptions in David, Isaiah, and Micah ; and with a 
slight change of proper names, and a few deviations from the 
literal rendering, we could easily translate it so that it would 
seem a paraphrase from the Old Testament. Indeed, those 
portions of Pope's Messiah drawn directly from it can be 
distinguished only by the most careful analysis from the parts 
for which he was indebted to the "Nymphs of Solyma." 

This Eclogue has also, so far as we are apprised, the soli- 
tary distinction among the remains of classical poetry of being 
exclusively prophetical in its character. The ancient poets 
drew their inspiration mainly from the past. Their golden 
age lay in the infancy of time, and before the birth of Jupiter, 
Their better days were always in the remotest antiquity. 
The entire absence of hopefulness as to the fortunes of the 
race is a pervading characteristic of them all. " Omnia fatis 
in pejus mere," is their universal creed, — hardly ever dis- 
owned, except when, in a fit of sycophancy, or to save his 
head, the poet assigns to the reigning tyrant some decisive 
influence on coming ages. The etymology of the Greek and 
Latin words synonymous with poet has no reference to the 
future, — non\ir\i and poeta meaning simply maker, and vates, 
i. e. (pdtys, signifying merely speaker at the outset, though in 
process of time it came to designate the prophet as well as 
the poet. 

Far otherwise was the case with the Hebrews. Their 
language has no word corresponding to our word poet ; but 
trsj, prophet, a word derived from a root denoting the bring- 
ing forth of what is still hidden, was applied to every au- 
thor, whether in prose or poetry, who transcended the scope 
of the mere annalist. This same designation was also em- 
ployed to denote their religious teachers and their minstrels, 
in which latter sense only was it that Saul was " among the 
prophets." Now language is history ; and a well-ascertained 
philological fact may always be taken as a stenographic 
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abstract of an entire series or class of historical facts. The 
Hebrew poets, teachers, and minstrels were not called prophets 
fortuitously ; for words are never coined or applied by hap- 
hazard. They were thus designated, because prophecy form- 
ed the chief staple of their teachings and their songs. The 
lessons of practical wisdom, which elsewhere were tradition- 
ary and grounded on experience, in Judea alone consisted of 
rules and motives drawn from the untried future. The 
national bards, who in other countries celebrated the founders 
and fathers of their respective states, and the half-fabulous 
legends of early times, in Palestine sang of the Prince of 
Peace who was yet to come, and of the reign of holiness and 
love to be established on the renovated earth. The Hebrews 
had, indeed, a golden age in the past ; but in their traditions it 
was brief and barren of incident, and we find it hardly referred 
to in all their literature, except in the cursory narrative of 
Moses. The contemplation of it seems to have kindled no 
enthusiasm, nor can we remember a single strain in either 
psalmist or prophet to which it gave the inspiration. 

The onward direction of Jewish poetry, art, and ethics is 
easily accounted for, if we admit the Scriptural narrative of a 
vein of authentic prophecy underlying the Mosaic dispensa- 
tion. In all the higher efforts of genius, the mind must needs 
repose on objects of thought that can be regarded with pleas- 
ure, and must draw its inspiration from bright and sparkling 
fountains. Prospective rather than retrospective, if the 
future offers any thing hopeful, it will prophesy with pen and 
tongue, pencil and harp. But if the future be dark, it will 
retrace the long ages of violence, wrong, and misery, to find 
the material for its creations in the innocence and quietness of 
the world's unsoiled infancy. The nations diverged from the 
common cradle of the yet undivided race, no doubt, with 
common traditions. All but the Hebrews departed from the 
monotheism which is proved to have been the primitive re- 
ligion of mankind by the fact, that every nation has in its my- 
thology accounts of the birth of all its gods save one. These 
nations, early lapsing into idolatry, rapidly sinking, as to their 
character and their fortunes, from bad to worse, always able to 
trace a past better and happier than the present, and cut off 
from the light of divine revelation, naturally lost their hopeful- 
ness, and saw nothing before them but deeper degeneracy and 
degradation. Those, therefore, who looked beyond the 
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present were constrained to look back, — to disinter, prolong, 
magnify, and adorn the simple traditions of the parent pair in 
Eden. The Jews, on the other hand, endowed with the 
divine promise of an unending era of universal virtue and 
happiness, turned away from a Paradise Lost to a Paradise 
Regained, and lavished all the resources of fancy, eloquence, 
and song on the golden future, which their faith made present. 
In this important regard, the fourth Eclogue detaches 
itself from the classical, and bears close kindred to the He- 
brew school of poetry. It breathes throughout the hope of 
a new, happier, and more glorious era, to be established through 
the agency of a child whose birth was then near at hand, — 
the very same hope which at that age pervaded the Jews, 
wherever scattered, sustained in them an indomitable elasticity 
of soul, and kept them in an attitude of seemingly hopeless 
and always unsuccessful rebellion against the Roman power. 
Hence it is by no means surprising that the early Christians 
generally, and not a few in later times, should have supposed 
Virgil divinely inspired to predict the speedy advent of Jesus 
Christ, — a theory which, did it yet need refutation, would 
vanish before the chronological fact, that this Eclogue, which 
was written between thirty and forty years prior to the advent 
of our Saviour, promised the birth of the wonderful child 
within a few days at the farthest. Nor yet is it conceivable 
that Virgil could have had any serious purpose of sanctioning 
or publishing any Jewish belief or expectation as such. The 
Jews and every thing appertaining to them were despised in 
patrician circles at Rome ; and our poet was too much of a 
courtier to have adopted notions from a source so distasteful 
to his patrons. Besides, sympathy with the Jewish anticipa- 
tions of the Messiah could hardly have existed, except in 
company with many other ideas from the same source, of 
which we find not the slightest trace. The only tenable 
hypothesis is, that this Bucolic was written in prospect of the 
birth of a child in the family of one of Virgil's illustrious 
patrons, and was designed simply as the adulatory offering of 
such tribute as the Muses have always been constrained to 
render to place and power. It concerns us, then, to know, 
first, in honor of whose expected child the Eclogue was 
written, — secondly, what inducement Virgil had to represent 
that child as the father of a new age, — and, finally, whence 
he derived the Hebrew tone of his imagery. 
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Many critics have inferred from the inscription of this poem 
to Pollio, that the expectations which it makes illustrious 
existed in his family. Pollio, indeed, had two sons ; but it 
cannot be proved that either of them was born during his 
consulship. Nor was his position in the republic sufficiently 
prominent and elevated to serve as a basis for such lofty pre- 
dictions. Other stars were too manifestly in the ascendant 
for one dependent on the favor of the greatest to exhaust the 
capacity of language in the adulation of a mere satellite. 
Moreover, the Te consult and Te duce (vv. 1 1 and 1 3) , and 
the absence of any reference to a nearer relation, show con- 
clusively that Pollio could not have been the father of the 
promised hero. 

Yet another hypothesis has pointed to Marcus Marcellus, 
the nephew of Augustus, whose early virtues and prema- 
ture death are celebrated in the sixth book of the iEneid, as 
the subject of these sublime predictions. During the year 
when this poem was written, a peace, or rather a truce, was 
concluded between Octavius and Antony, chiefly through 
Pollio's mediation. As a pledge of this ill-compacted union, 
Antony received in marriage Octavia, the sister of his col- 
league, who shortly after gave birth to M. Marcellus, the fruit 
of her. former marriage. Could Virgil have foreseen the 
brilliant fortunes prepared for this yet unborn boy, and the 
place which he was to occupy in the affections of his ambi- 
tious uncle, he would undoubtedly have laid his votive verses 
in the cradle, before it received its nursling. But he had, the 
previous year, been commended to the favor of Augustus, 
had received back at his hand his Mantuan estates, which had 
been seized by the greedy veterans, and had owned the benefit 
by an apotheosis of his benefactor in the first Bucolic. He 
could not have been unaware of the hardly masked jealousy 
and enmity which threatened speedy dissolution to the nomi- 
nal friendship of Antony and Octavius. He had never been 
in any way connected with Antony, nor, as the friend of 
Octavius, could he have anticipated any benefit from making 
court to his rival. As a shrewd observer of character, he 
must have readily discerned which of the two would work his 
way to supreme power. A poem, inscribed to Pollio, who 
had been, up to that very year, of Antony's faction, and 
promising the sceptre of universal dominion to a son about to 
be born under Antony's roof and guardianship, would have 
been received by Octavius as a flagrant insult. The verse, 
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" Pacatumque reget patriis virtutibus orbem," 

has, indeed, been often quoted as better applicable to a de- 
scendant of the Marcelli than to a member of any other Ro- 
man family. But was there ever a Roman poet in whose verse 
patriot virtutes of every imaginable kind would not have been 
ascribed or promised to the child of a man who had the whole 
empire under his feet ? 

The intrinsic improbability of the dedication of this Eclogue 
to an expected child, either in Pollio's or in Antony's family, 
is enhanced by the fact, that similar hopes then existed in the 
household of Octavius. In the course of that year, his wife 
Scribonia gave birth, not indeed to a son, but to the infa- 
mous Julia. There can be no doubt that Octavius had, from 
the time of his adoption by Julius Caesar, cherished the hope 
of a more ample and permanent sway over the Roman empire 
than had been reposed in any single magistrate in the ages of 
watchful, jealous liberty. Monocratic visions for him had a 
substantial basis, both in his own position and endowments, 
and in the general weariness of republican forms, which had 
for many years only furnished plausible names and pretexts 
for a hydra-headed despotism. Views of this character must 
have tacitly blended in his mind with the hopes cherished for 
his offspring. As he was already more than his uncle's heir, 
he not unnaturally looked that his child should be more than 
his ; nor could a poet have devised any more delicate or suc- 
cessful tribute of gratitude or flattery than such a laurel 
wreath as this of Virgil's for the brow of the unborn infant. 
The disappointment sustained by the birth of a girl, in lieu of 
the promised boy, accounts for the silence of contemporary 
antiquity as to the object of Virgil's predictions. The Eclogue 
must have been regarded at the time and in the poet's own 
circle as a misadventure, and would no doubt have been sup- 
pressed, were it ever possible to suppress the fruit of true gen- 
ius. But when Virgil found that it could not die, he undoubt- 
edly detached from it whatever there might have been in the 
caption or form of dedication to indicate its original purpose. 

We next inquire into the origin of the extraordinary pre- 
diction embodied in this poem ; for it must be acknowledged 
that this is no common flattery, nor has it any parallel among 
offerings of homage on similar occasions, in ancient or mod- 
ern times. It promises the child, not the most potent of 
earthly sceptres, but a regenerating power over the hearts of 
men, the instincts of savage beasts, and the course of nature. 
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It seems adapted even to detract from the forms of greatness 
then held in the highest esteem. The forthcoming hero is to 
owe none of his renown to arms or war ; but as he emerges 
from boyhood, the last vestiges of ancient guile and force are 
to disappear. Had there not been some popular notion or 
expectation ready to be. wrought into this highly ornate form, 
the conception would have been at once too bold and too 
pure for the receptivity of the age.. We cannot but ascribe 
it to a Hebrew original. The Jews at that period lived 
almost solely in the future. Their ritual, their religious con- 
stitution, their social organization, their domestic habits, were 
full of the spirit of prophecy. Their genealogies were pre- 
served with the most sacred care, and the humblest maid or 
matron from any branch of the root of David lived in the 
proud hope that she might give her nation its redeemer, and 
the world its king. The sincerity of this universal expecta- 
tion in the hearts of the people was attested by its power to 
elevate them above their outward fortunes, and to fill the dark- 
est present with insurmountable confidence in the future. Now 
the Jews were dispersed throughout the civilized world, and 
wherever they dwelt, even with considerable sectarian dif- 
ferences, they were united by their common property in the 
hopes which then seemed so near fulfilment. Their sanguine 
temper, their boastfulness of the good times at hand, must 
have awakened in the souls of many around them sympathy 
no less than idle curiosity. Their undoubting trust must 
have been contagious, especially at a transition period of the 
world's history, when the old foundations of society were 
crumbling away, and when the elements of political and 
national existence were in a state of solution, ready to 
crystallize in forms none could tell how unprecedented and 
marvellous. 

That the Jews as a nation had not uttered the great pre- 
diction without effect, we have abundant testimony of the 
most authentic character. From Judea as. a centre there 
seems to have been everywhere diffused the expectation that 
some divine personage was soon to appear, and a new and 
nobler age to dawn upon man. This impression, no doubt, 
had an important agency in depressing the popular idolatry, 
dispiriting its ministers, bringing its auguries into disrepute 
and silencing many of its oracles. It was this which sent 
the Magi to Bethlehem to do homage to the infant Jesus. 

vol. lxv. — no. 137. 27 
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Suetonius writes, with reference to these very times : — 
" There had been spread abroad [percrebueraf] through 
the whole East an ancient and fixed opinion, that Judaea 
would send forth those who should obtain supreme authority." 
Tacitus also says, with reference to the same period : — 
" There was a general persuasion, that it is contained in the 
ancient books of the priests, that at that very time the East 
should gain the ascendency, and Judaea should furnish rulers 
for the world." The " ancient books of the priests " refer- 
red to (antiquis sacerdotum libris) were undoubtedly the 
Sibylline books, and there are some other indications that 
they contained references to the prevalent Jewish expecta- 
tion. They undoubtedly were, during the entire period of 
their existence, constantly enriched by their keepers with 
whatever oracles might suit the temper of the times. They 
were expressly so worded, as in any event to seem infallible, — 
" ut, quodcumque accidisset, prazdictum videretur." Bear- 
ing this designed ambiguity in mind, we may not perhaps 
greatly err in supposing that it was with reference to some 
oracular dictum based on Jewish prophecy that Cicero says : 
— "Sibyllas versus observamus, quos ilia furens fudisse 
dicitur : quorum interpres nuper falsa quadam hominum 
fama dicturus in senatu putabatur, eum, quern revera regem 
habebamus, appellandum quoque esse Regem, si salvi esse 
vellemus." That an oracle of such purport existed, Cicero 
evidently did not believe, nor is it conceivable, that, with the 
Roman hatred for the very name of king, which endured long 
after the people had become familiar with the substance of 
royalty, a saying of this character should have remained un- 
expunged in sacred books under the public custody. But it 
is in the highest degree probable that some reference to the 
expected king from the East should have crept into these 
oracular leaves, as their volume was enlarged by successive 
hands, and that that same misreported or misunderstood 
excerpt from them should have given rise to the " falsa 
fama " mentioned by Cicero. 

But, independently of any inference that might be drawn 
from this source, we have abundant reason to suppose that 
the expectation current among the Jews was not only well 
known, but regarded with a great degree of concern through- 
out the civilized world. What more courtly -poetical artifice 
could Virgil have invented, than to wrest the promised dia- 
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dem from the despised house of David, and to crown with it 
the heir of the Caesars ? Here was this most august of pre- 
dictions, from a source deemed utterly ignoble, floating about 
with reference to a people with whom the Roman mind had 
only scornful and contemptuous associations. The poet 
detaches the splendid prophecy from its mean and despicable 
environments of place and nation, and republishes it with 
reference to a family which was even then clutching the 
imperial purple, and for which fancy could hardly devise a 
destiny beyond its ambition. 

But not only does the general conception of this Eclogue 
claim our critical regard. The whole coloring of the poem 
is unique as compared with classic models, and it was written 
at a period of the poet's life when he had attempted no in- 
dependent flight, and was little more than a paraphrast. It 
has been generally supposed that he derived his materials for 
the fourth Bucolic from the Sibylline books. But, in the first 
place, these books were accessible only to the Quindecem- 
viri, who had the charge of them. It is certain that Cicero, 
who had a great deal of curiosity with regard to them, had 
not been able either to consult them, or to get any authentic 
account of their contents. Then, again, we have no means 
of knowing that these books contained any detailed predic- 
tions like those which formed the basis of this poem. Our 
knowledge of what was in them is scanty and beggarly in the 
extreme. Indeed, the collection itself must have been at 
that time in a confused and scattered state, the original leaves 
having been burned half a century before, and replaced or 
rewritten from real or pretended fragments, and the remi- 
niscences of their official guardians. The collection now 
extant under the name of the Sibylline books contains, indeed, 
many, of the materials employed by Virgil ; but this is a 
forgery of the second century, and contains historical refer- 
ences that fix A. D. 138 as the earliest possible date for its 
composition. It was compiled in great part from the Old 
and New Testaments, and was probably a work of fancy, in 
which the author, evidently a recent convert to Christianity, 
intended to write what the Sibyl ought to have said, but be- 
came unwittingly an impostor upon an over-credulous age, 
which promptly received his farrago of history, fable, and 
nonsense as predictions wrung from the demons of the classic 
mythology in attestation of the Christian faith. 
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We do not believe that Virgil has reference to the Sibyl- 
line books in his " ultima Cumati carminis eetas." Though 
but little is expressly borrowed or imitated from Hesiod, 
there are several indications that Virgil had the Works and 
Days before him when he wrote the fourth Eclogue. Now 
Hesiod was perhaps a native of Cuma, a city or village in 
one of the jEolian isles. His father was born there, and 
driven by stress of fortune to Ascra, in Bceotia. Cumsean 
is therefore, according to the analogy of such epithets, inter- 
changeable with Ascrsean, as designating the poet or his 
works. Virgil, indeed, commonly uses the latter epithet 
when speaking of Hesiod ; but in this case Jlscrmi would 
have spoiled the verse, by necessitating the elision of the 
final letter of the preceding dactyle. Ultimus literally means 
most remote, without defining past or future time, and is often 
used by Virgil and the best writers of the Augustan age to 
denote earliest. We would, then, render, 

" Ultima Cumsei venit jam carminis setas," 
" The earliest age of Heaiod's song now comes." 

This rendering is favored by the two following verses : — 

" Magnus ab integro saeelorum nascitur ordo. 
Jam redit et Virgo ; redeunt Saturnia regna." 

Ab integro is usually applied to the renewal of transactions or 
series of events that have taken place before, and here denotes, 
as we suppose, the renewal of the great series of ages which 
Hesiod had sung. The first of his ages was the golden, under 
the reign of Saturn, giving a point to Virgil's redeunt ; while 
the last incident of his iron age was the indignant flight from 
earth of the Virgin Justice, whose late departure would have 
suggested the idea of her return as the first token of a better 
era. 

The conception of these three verses, and here and there 
a trait of imagery, we suppose Virgil to have derived from 
Hesiod. But we are inclined to believe that Virgil, when 
he wrote this Eclogue, had the Old Testament at his side, 
and deliberately worked up such materials as he found in 
the Psalms and the Prophets. Nothing is more probable 
than this conjecture. Virgil was not only a man of extensive, 
but of very curious erudition. It must have been by tradi- 
tions handed down from his own times that he was currently 
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called, all through the Middle Ages, the " great magician," 
in which capacity it was, undoubtedly, that Dante adopted him 
for a cicerone in the infernal regions. Now a reputation of 
this kind in former times always adhered to a man who turned 
into the by-paths of knowledge, sought out the literature or 
traditions of nations but little known, or became conversant 
with the rites or records of any other than his national 
religion. There is much in the meagre accounts of Virgil's 
life, and much in his works, to indicate a very various cul- 
ture, and a great deal of knowledge of a rare and unusual kind. 
He seems to have entered into the mysteries of the veterinary 
art with a scholarly curiosity and scientific' zeal which can 
have had no parallel among poets. The Georgics contain 
many observations of natural phenomena, which could not 
have been collected without loving diligence on his part, and 
which hardly need emendation now. His frequent deviations 
from the usual details of popular fables evince similar habits of 
research as to the various readings of national and mythologi- 
cal traditions. The sacred books of the Jews were, indeed, 
hardly known by the Romans . But they were easily accessi- 
ble in the Septuagint, and there could not have been less than 
twenty or thirty thousand Jews in Rome at that very time. 
Their writings were neglected, because they themselves were 
despised. But Virgil would have been the very man to 
seek the more for their literary and religious memorials, on 
account of their depressed condition. 

There is yet another ground on which it seems in the 
highest degree probable that Virgil was acquainted with the 
Old Testament prophecies. The very Herod, who was so 
intensely fearful of the coming of the Messiah, was Pollio's 
intimate friend. Members of the Herod family, when in 
Rome, always lodged at Pollio's house. Could they have 
been silent there respecting the predictions which then made 
all Jewish hearts but their own leap with hope, and which 
they regarded with an agony of terror ? Their fears would 
naturally have become a common topic of conversation in 
Pollio's household, where Virgil was a constant visitor, and 
would not unnaturally have incited him, had he lacked an 
inducement, to seek acquaintance with the Jewish Scriptures. 
Nor could he have failed to see at a glance how exalted a 
tribute, beyond the praise of all former song, they might 
furnish him for the anticipated heir of Octavius. 
27* 
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We have not been led, to our conclusions with regard to 
this magnificent poem by any religious or Scriptural bias. 
We do not regard it as reflecting peculiar honor on Virgil, 
that he should have become in any degree conversant with 
the Jewish Scriptures, without imbibing from them a higher 
theology and a purer ethical system than we can trace in his 
writings. Nor do we reckon it among the distinguishing 
glories of those stern old Hebrew prophets, that they should 
have furnished a birth-song for throes that at best would have 
given the world an accomplished tyrant, but in fact brought 
to light the vilest wretch that ever bore the form or name of 
woman. We have barely attempted to make our theory 
conform to the facts in the case. Had Isaiah been a Greek, 
or had Pindar written the seventy-second Psalm, no critic 
would have doubted that Virgil imitated them in the fourth 
Eclogue. But Isaiah and the Psalms must have been within 
his knowledge and his easy reach. Why, then, need we 
hesitate to believe that he for once forsook Helicon for 

" Siloa's brook, that flowed 
Fast by the oracle of God " ? 



Art. III. — Notes on the Early Settlement of the North- 
western Territory. By Jacob Burnet. Cincinnati : 
Derby, Bradley, & Co. 1847. 8vo. pp. 501. 

We know of nothing which illustrates more forcibly the 
.rapid growth of the vast region northwest of the Ohio river, 
than the fact that the author of the volume before us, a man 
still active and vigorous, a bank director and politician, was 
a leader among the first true lawmakers, the earliest legisla- 
tors, of that immense realm. Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michi- 
gan, and Wisconsin, — with all their swarming millions, their 
gigantic granaries and clustering workshops, their canals and 
railroads, schoolhouses and churches, their libraries of stat- 
utes and reports, their piles of legislative documents, their 
monstrous debts, and yet more monstrous possessions, — 
have risen into existence under the eye of one who is still as 
much a citizen of the busy world as he was when his pen 
traced the first laws and sketched the dawning policy of that 
" mother of empires," the Northwestern Territory. 



